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—ROSEMUND BARS ENTRY IN AF of L 


JULES KORCHIEN 
National Secretary 


IFTEADU PRESIDENT IMPOSES ARBITRARY CONDITIONS FOR FAECT AFFILIATION 
MAP FUTURE COURSE AT WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 


NATIONAL COUNCIL WILL 


At the Newport convention, September 

last, of the International Federation of 
Technical Engineers, Architects . and 
Draftsmen’s Unions of the AF of L, the 
assembled delegates voted unequivocally to 
accept the overtures of the Federation for 
affiliation upon application of all our 
chapters, without discrimination or exclu- 
sion of any of them. 
There was no other condition. We were pre- 
pared to go into the IFTEADU, giving up 
our national organization, with the full ex- 
pectations of continuing our work, and help- 
ing to build one strong organization of tech- 
nical men. This would have meant sending 
out organizers over a longer period of time 
than we have done heretofore; issuing more 
organizational material; enlarging the 
Bulletin and increasing its distribution, and 
aiding chapter maintain headquarters and 
organizers. However, these considerations 
were not made conditions of affiliation. 
We trusted the trade union sense of the 
IFTEADU to realize the necessity for do- 
ing such work and that it would be handled 
in due course of time. 


Denies Newport Mandate 


Starting with the first meeting of our 
negotiating committee with Mr. Rosemund 
in Washington on October 31, there have 
been a whole series of obstacles placed in 
the path of affiliation, culminating in a 
letter from Mr. Rosemund sent to his execu- 
tive committee, with copies sent to his lo- 
cals and our chapters, stating that mass 
affiliation was undesirable and not feasible, 
and seeking permission from his executive 
to act only on individual applications for 
charters from our chapters. The net effect 
o fthis would be to nullify the intent of the 
mandate from his convention. 


We may now well ask the question: Does 
President Rosemund sincerely want our af- 
filiation? We had requested Mr. Rose- 
mund to hold a conference in New York 
to settle a most ridiculous situation that 
existed, where an arbitrary attitude of the 
leadership of Local No. 65 (a local created 
for the civil service men in New York just 
before the Newport convention) prevented 
an agreement whereby our civil service 
members should obtain membership in that 
local. Mr. Rosemund came to New York, 
but evidently for a different purpose. On 
the evening previous to the conference of 
December 11 he held a secret meeting with 
several executive members of the Architec- 
tural Guild of America and attended by the 
president of Local No. 65. Such questions 
- were discussed as the length of time to 
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predate an application for charter from 
them; what evidence could be summoned 
to reject the New York Charter application 
for charter in favor of the Guild etc. At 
the conference called for the following day, 
when the first point of agreement was 
reached on the procedure for incorporating 
our civil service men into local No. 65, Mr. 
Rosemund hurriedly folded his papers and 
broke up the conference. 


Chicago Official Discredited 


In the following week we found he had 
sent a telegram to a Mr. Gilboy who at once 
time headed the now defunct Chicago lo- 
cal the better to be in a position to grant 
him a charter again in preference to our 
group there. This act not only contraverts 
the settlement of the civil service men in 
Chicago, but hands over the welfare to one 
who has discredited himself with honest 
trade-unionists in Chicago. Gilboy is known 
for having instituted outrageous initiation 
fees and dues in the old local and even fail- 
ing to pay his per capita tax. 

We find, further, a similar situation exist- 
ing in Pittsburgh, where, despite the fact 
that our membership is prepared to come 
into the A.F. of L. and has already obtained 
three fraternal delegates on the Pittsburgh 
Central Labor Council, that an ex-leader of 
the old IFTEADU local there and an ex- 
member of our chapter are persistent in 
seeking the charter for themselves. The 
president of the extinct local ran it into 
bankruptcy, basing his whole policy on at- 
tacking us and red-baiting. As a result, he 
was left with no members. 


Evade Request For Aid 


In the case of Philadelphia, where we 
were informed by the President of the Navy 
Yard local that there would be no objection 
to our chapter receiving a charter for the 
city excluding the Federal Navy Yard, Mr. 
Rosemund found an obstacle. He claimed 
that the local demanded jurisdiction over the 
men employed in the private shipyards as 
well as the Federal. Though we have mem- 
bers in several of the private shipyards, 
we acquiesced to prevent further delay. 
All we asked was that Mr. Rosemund ar- 
bitrate the question later. Yet, when a 
strike occurred at the Sun-Ship Yards and 
our chapter asked Local No. 8 to help the 
men in a difficult situation, they were met 
by evasions and delay. Is this the type of 
help we can expect when affiliated? 

We have sought to place our case before 
Mr. William Green and the National Exe- 
cutive Coucil of the A.F. of L. without suc- 


cess. We have met with Mr. John Calvin, 
Secretary of the Metal Trades Department 
of the A.F. of L. who listened to our posi- 
tion and stated he would do all in his power 
to see that we were granted charters. To 
date we have had no word. 


I am frank in stating that the prospects 
for affiliation at this time are not promis- 
ing. We have been unable to make Mr, 
Rosemund commit himself definitely as to 
whether he was opposed to granting us 
charters. It is apparent that if Mr. Rose- 
mund carries out his policy of only con- 
sidering individual applications, that at 
least two of our chapters would withdraw 
their applications, several would be granted 
charters, among them our weakest chapters, 
while our two largest chapters, namely New 
York and Chicago would be left outside of 
the IFTEADU. There would be thus a de- 
nial of the unity we have been seeking, the 
splitting up of our forces, leaving those 
chapters joining the IFTEADU in a weak- 
ened position, 


National Organizer Ousted 


There has been no suggestion of an or- 
ganizing plan or an indication of how the 
present organization enthusiasm in the mid- 
west, Pittsburgh, Detroit, and Chicago would 
be enhanced and followed up. At every con- 
ference with Mr. Rosemund, when ve 
of definite organization questions, there was 
no responce and no assurances, (strangely 
enough, though his convention called for 
the continuing of the services of their or- 
ganizer Franer, who had only been fune- 
tioning for three months, his services were 
discontinued following the convention.) We 
did not, nor do we now seek A.F. of L. af 


filiation for the name or whatever honor 
may be attached to such affiliation. We 


need the IFTEADU only if they are pre 


pared to organize, to help in the necessary — 


work, to pull hard and together for the im- 


provement of the economic status of the 


technical men. 

There is no doubt that today we are 0” 
the eve of a steady growth of organization 
particularly among the men engaged in 
the heavy industries. The result of the work 
of the Committee for Industrial Organiza 
tion has stimulated the organization of thé 
technical men engaged in those industries 
The future is a promising one for the © 
ganization that grasps the opportunitie> 


National Conference In Washington 


Neither the negotiating committee not 
our National Executive Committee is 4 
sirous of making a decision as to our 1! 
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tep. We have therefore called a national 
sonference to take place in Washington on 
january 16th and 17th to consider our plans 
for the immediate future. We are faced 
with three alternatives which must be dis- 
sussed in all chapters, and instructions 
riven to the delegates sent to the above 
entioned conference. Aside from continu- 
ng the present negotiations, we shall have 
fo determine first, whether our chapters 
“shall be permited to make separate applica- 
Hons for affiliation to the IFTEADU in 
ine with Mr. Rosemund’s statement to 
is executive. (We have not been notified 
yhether this is the official position of the 
FTEADU); second, whether we shall con- 
mue to maintain our present independent 
weanization, and third, whether our nego- 
lating committee shall be authorized to en- 
age in negotiations looking towards affili- 
tion with the C.I.O. 


I might add that those of our chapters 
thich have had occasion to seek the co- 
peration and work with certain C.I.O. 
inions, particularly in radio, steel, ship- 
nilding and auto, have found these unions 
ery eager to work with us and the experi- 
nce has been gratifying to our members. 
wr. John L. Lewis’ refernce to technical, 
rofessional and white collar groups in the 
ountry in his New Year’s eve speech is to 
an indication that our work is considered 


IRGES AFofLl EXECUTIVE 


r. Willian Green, President 

merican Federation of Labor 

F. of L. Building 

ashington, D.C. 

ear Sir: 

Never before has there been such a 
rong sentiment for organization among 
igineers, architects, chemists and allied 
tofessionals, as exists today. Will the 
Merican Federation of Labor miss this 
feat opportunity? That is the question we 
ould lik to discuss with you personally. 
For months we have conferred with Mr. 
MSemund, President of the International 
€deration of Technical Engineers,’ Ar- 
litects’ and Draftsmen’s Unions, in an 
tempt to affiliate the Federation of Ar- 
litects, Engineers, Chemists and Tech- 
tians (an organization of 14 chapters 
as many cities and a membership of 
ver three thousand) to the A. F. of L., 
hich would, in our opinion, be the first 
®p toward the unification of the thou- 
nds of technical men now organized in 
Ores of independent groups. We also pro- 
sed to him a program for an organiza- 
al campaign that would bring thou- 
mds of technical men (who are not yet 
Sanized but are ripe and eager for or- 
mization) into the labor movement. 

Mir. Rosemund, however, seems to be per- 
ttly satisfied with things as they are. 
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important and has not gone without notice. 
Conference Marks Crossroads 


The Washington conference will further 
consider certain legislative proposals to be 
brought forward by the Federation. Among 
them are problems of patents mentioned 
in the Bulletin in November, protection of 
Civil Service standards, clarification of the 
Walsh-Healey act to cover tecnical employ- 
ees, also the Bacon Davis act, the Scott 
Housing Bill intiated by our Federation and 
introduced in the last session of Congress 
by Representative Scott, as well as other 
items of legislation considered important 
by all trade unions, such as the 30 hour 
week, the minimum wage laws, protection 
of civil liberties, enlarging the scope of the 
Social Security Act along the lines of the 
old Workers Unemployment Insurance 
Bill, and the continuation of WPA to take 
care of all the employables not absorbed 
in private industry. There is, further a 
question of endorsing legislative action for 
curbing the powers of the Supreme Court 
to permit the passage of social legislation. 


The Washington conference will mark 
the most important step the FAECT has 
taken in its history. On the decision made 
there will rest the future of our organiza- 
tion. It is imperative that all our chapters 
be represented. 


COUNCIL TO 


He has placed every possible obstacle in 
the way of our affiliation. He disregarded 
the decision of the Newport Convention 
of his own union, which voted in favor of 
taking in all of our locals simultaneously 
with our agreement that our own organi- 
zation would thereupon dissolve. He re- 
sorted to some very shady maneuvers, not 
at all complimentary to a trade union lead- 
er, and in his last communication, which we 
have received only today, he closes the door 
for our affiliation with the I.F.T.E.A.D.U. 

It is our firm belief that Mr. Rosemund 
simply shrinks from the responsibility of 
entering into a broad organizational cam- 
paign. The I.F.T.E.A.D.U. has been in the 
field for more than eighteen years and can 
show but 1,200 members to its credit— 
mostly draftsmen in the Government Navy 
Yard Does not that suggest something 
radically wrong? There were plenty of op- 
portunities in those eighteen years, espe- 
cially since 1933. There are over 400,000 
technical employees in this country. The 
I.F.T.E.A.D.U. has only 1,200 to show for 
its efforts 

We feel that it is your duty, as Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, 
to look into this situation. 

We appreciate that you are taken up 
with important and weighty problems. But, 
the problem of organizing the technical 


IFTEADU REFUSES 
GROUP AFFILIATION 


As the Bulletin was going to press, the 
following letter was received from Presi- 
dent Rosemund of the IFTEADU, AF of L. 


Mr. Jules Korchien, National Secretary 
Federation of Architects, Engineers, 
Chemists and Technicians 

26 East 17th Street 

New York, New York 


Dear Sir: 


Referring to the letter which we sent to 
our Executive Committee under date of 
December 14th, copies of which were 
mailed your office, please be advised that 
my recommendations contained therein 
have been unanimously concurred in. This 
means that charter applications from all 
sources will be taken up individually. 

Copies of this letter are being sent to 
the respective chapters for their informa- 
tion and guidance. 

No further action will be taken on the 
applications sent through your office until 
we hear directly from the interested par- 
ties. 

Very truly yours, 
(signed) C. L. Rosemund, 
President 


EDERATION APPEALS TO GREEN FOR CHARTERS 


INVESTIGATE AND REMEDY SITUATION 


men must not be shoved aside. You will 
recall that we wrote you on December 23rd 
regarding this question. We have as yet 
received no reply. 

We, therefore, again urge you to ar- 
range a conference so that we may ac- 
quaint you personally with the entire 
situation. 

We have done everything humanly pos- 
sible to effect unity. We have taken Mr. 
Rosemund and the decision of his New- 
port Convention in good faith and expected 
that unity would be effected. However, in 
view of Mr. Rosemund’s attitude, unity 
can only be effected if you and the Execu- 
tive Council of the A. F. of L. will take 
immediate measures to investigate and 
remedy the situation. It lies within your 
province to grant charters to our members 
and to leave to Mr. Rosemund the organi- 
zation of the engineers, architects and 
draftsmen in the Government Navy Yards. 

It is extremely important that such a 
conference be arranged before our special 
National Conference which is to be held 
in Washington, on January 16th and 17th. 

We would appreciate an immediate reply 
by wire collect upon receipt of this com- 
munication. 

Very truly yours, 
Jules Korchien 
National Secretary, FAECT, 
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THE WALSH-HEALY ACT 


TECHNICAL MEN EXCLUDED FROM PRESENT PROVISIONS 
FEDERATION TO PROPOSE AMENDMENT TO CONGRESS 


HE Walsh-Healey Act passed at the 

last session of Congress provides that 
government contracts for materials and 
equipment in excess of $10,000 must be exe- 
cuted under minimum wage, maximum hour 
working conditions and regulations speci- 
fied by the government through the De- 
partment of Labor. 

The relation of such a law to the tech- 
nical men employed throughout the country 
is very vital. We have but to examine a list 
of some of the contracting firms who have 
recently received awards from the govern- 
ment in excess of $10,000. To mention a few: 

Lehigh Structural Steel Co., Hall Alu- 
minum Aircraft, Corp., Sperry Gyroscope 
Inc., Seversky Aircraft Corp., General Elec- 
tric Co., Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, Nitrate 
Agencies Co., Colgate Palmolive-Peet Co., 
Proctor & Gamble Distributing Co., Com- 
mercial Engineering Co., E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co., Ford Instrument Co., Alu- 
minum Co. of America, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., Bethlehem 
Steel Co. 

These names indicate that all sections 
of the engineering field are tied up with 
government contracts. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR TECHNICIANS 


The decision of Congress that the De- 
partment of Labor shall specify the work- 
ing conditions under which the contract ma- 
terials are to be manufactured make it pos- 
sible for the technical employees of the 
manufacturers to voice their opinions in 
these matters and to see to it that the 
standards set by the Labor Department will 
be favorable to them, as well as to the 
other categories of labor. 

The enforcement of the Walsh-Healey 
Act is only just beginning. Congress ap- 
propriated a very limited sum of money, 
and labor will now demand that sufficient 
funds are appropriated by Congress in Jan- 
uary to make possible the enforcement of 
this law. 

It is interesting in looking over the pro- 
visions of the law to find that, as usual, 
office workers have been exempted from 
these provisions. This is what usually hap- 
pens. Back of this is, of course, the fact 
that the great mass of office employees is 
not organized and have not spoken up for 
themselves. Otherwise, there is no reason 
why the office workers should not enjoy the 
same privileges of all other workers en- 
gaged in manufactures on Government con- 
tracts. 


FEDERATION STEPS IN 

Recently, a Federation committee visited 
the Department of Labor to inquire what 
is being done with regard to the technical 
men under the Walsh-Healey Act. We were 
advised that there had been no special con- 
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sideration as yet for the technical men. But 
it is significant to note that in the short 
period since the passage of the law, manu- 
facturers are already asking for exemptions, 
and one of the first groups they claim 
exemption for is that of their technical em- 
ployees. The argument is the same old 
one, that the technical men are supervisory 
and office employees and not actually en- 
gaged in the process of manufacture. 

When we questioned the Department of 
Labor as to their program, we were told 
that they were not proposing to set stand- 
ards for the different categories of workers 
but that they would probably set a mini- 
mum standard which would cover the lowest 
category and stand as a minimum wage. 
If this were the procedure. followed, then 
there is very little that the technical men, 
and, for that matter, the skilled workers, 
could win from the Walsh-Healey Act. But 
such is not the interpretation or the lang- 
uage of the law as passed. 


WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 


On Dec. 21, there was a labor conference 
in Washington called by Secretary of Labor 
Perkins at which the representatives of the 
large trade unions in the country paid con- 
siderable attention to the Walsh-Healey 
Act. The suggestion was made that the Act 
be broadened to include all contracts from 
$2,000 up, and another suggestion that a 
collective bargaining clause, originally in 
the Senate Bill, should be reinstated. This 
indicates that labor will press for the lib- 
eralization and proper enforcement of the 
Walsh-Healey Act. 

EMPLOYERS ON GUARD 

Labor, alone, is not the only party inter- 
ested in the Walsh-Healey Act. The em- 
ployers are also very much concerned with 
this law. There have been cases already 
where large industrial corporations have re- 
fused to make bids if the Walsh-Healey 
Act provisions were mandatory. We can 
expect, therefore, that the powerful manu- 
facturing and financial interests of the 
country will prepare for the coming Con- 


MARCEL SCHERER 
Organizer N. Y. Chapter 


gress in order to press their point of view. 
They will want the nullification of this 
Act. If they cannot wipe it off the statute 
book they will attempt to emasculate its 
provisions. 

We intend to follow up the Walsh-Healey 
Act in order to guard the interests of the 
technical men. Past experience has taught 
us that the Department of Labor will not 
automatically see to it that the engineers, 
chemists and other technical men engaged 
in the production of materials used for goy- 
ernment contracts will be properly paid and 
adequately protected in the matter of work- 
ing conditions. This will only come about 
through alertness on the part of technical 
men and their union. 

We recently wrote to the Department of 
Labor to inform them that we were watch- 
ing the application of the Walsh-Healey 
Act and that we insisted on being consulted 
regarding the standards of pay, hours, etc., 
for technical men. 


LABOR DEPARTMENT REPLIES 

The letter in reply reads in part as fol- 
lows :— 

“I have your letter for my attention 
of December sixteenth inquiring as to the 
establishment of minimum wages for tech- 
nical experts employed in the production of 
materoials under government contracts sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Walsh-Healey 
public contracts act. 

“Under the flexible authority vested in 
her by the law, the Secretary of Labor has 
adopted the plan of making the determina- 
tions required by section VAbQ of the act 
with respect to those industries first in 
which sweatshop and homework conditions | 
are characteristic. Thus far no determina- 
tions have been made for any industry in 
which the services of chemists, draftsmen, 
and similar technicians are required. Ample 
notice will be given of the calling of any 
hearings in connection with such determina- 
tions affecting persons affiliated with the 
Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chem- 
ists and Technicians .. .” 

GERARD D. REILLY 


UNIVERSAL OIL PRODUCTS CORP. YIELDS 


CHICAGO LOCAL ADVANCES TOWARD CLOSED SHOP 


“The National Labor Relations Board 
has taken what appears to all to be a fair 
and sincere interest in the case of the drafts- 
men at UOP Company,” says the Chicago 
chapter, in giving more details of the recent 
victory whereby the men, under FAECT 
leadership, won general pay rises, two 
weeks notice with pay, right to collective 
bargaining and open union activity. “NL- 
RB efforts have been noticeably inheartened 
since the election and the announcement 


that the Supreme Court will not consider the 
(test) case till March 1. In the meanwhile, 
the Wagner Bill remains a law of the land 
and any organization has a legal right t? 
use the machinery set up by NLRB.” 

The Chicago chapter and the UOP local 
used this “legal right” to telling advantag® 
“This is the first time in Chicago that anv 
group of white collar workers have uni 
in a collective authorization for increas 
salary under the provisions of the Wagne! — 
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abor Relations Law.” And the way in 
which Federation men, in a shop originally 
ynorganized, went about their work makes 
jnteresting reading. Says the Chicago 
Technician, organ of the Chapter: 
“Discontent and desire to do something 
to improve conditions in the early days 
naturally took the form of individual com- 
plaints and attempts to obtain increases. 
Jt was only after the Federation succeeded 
jn recruting a few members that the idea 
of using a tried and effective medium began 
to take hold in the office. ; 

“The persistent activity of the Federation 
men, despite all discouragements, began to 
bear fruit. It was finally decided to cir- 
culate a petition for the men to sign, setting 
forth the demands and authorizing the 
Federation to represent them in collective 
bargaining. 

_ After endless procrastination on the part 
UOP officials, it was decided at a meet- 
to enlist the services of the National 
Labor Relations Board, so that we might 
utilize every avenue of approach in con- 
incing the company to meet us. At the 
same time, 99 men had signed the petition 
and authorization. After the Labor Board 
had met with the company several times, 
during which every effort was made by the 
management to delay and avoid meeting us 
in conference, it was finally agreed to per- 
mit the Labor Board to verify the signa- 
fures on the petition against the company 
payroll.” 

A meeting was finally held at which the 
Vice-President warned the men that “the 
rafting room was not an essential part of 
he business and could be easily disposed 
if.” But he hastened to admit their strength 
nd asked them to be “reasonable.” Final 
erms of the Company were taken to a 
hembership meeting that night.” In es- 
ence their proposal was that the men wait 
ill December 1 (the original date was Jan- 
lary 1) when a general wage increase will 
put into effect. If the men were not 
atisfied, we would meet with the manage- 
ent again to adjust the differences. They 
uld not grant a fixed scale such as we 
sked. Overtime would be paid at straight 
me, and notice given as mentioned pre- 
ously.” Although fully cognizant of the 
Inger involved in such a wait, the men 
Breed, pledging themselves to an “all-or- 
me” principle. 

“On December 1, specially printed notices 
€re distributed to the employees inform- 
ig them of the new wage scale. A rapid 
tvey shows that raises from $10 to $70 
© month, were given, the higher paid men 
erally receiving the lower amounts. Our 
"Port also shows that our schedule, men- 
Oned in the petition, has been approxi- 
ated. Further, our minimum of $130 has 
en stepped up to $150.” The schedule 
tving been accepted by the men, two things 
W remain for the UOP local — “100% 
ion membership and a closed shop.” The 
EMmbership is now well over two-thirds 
the men, the closed shop not far away. 
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JOB AGENCIES DEFRAUD JOB-HUNTERS 


T LAST some attempt is being made 

to halt the abuses so prevalent in the 
employment agency field. Paul Moss, Li- 
cense Commissioner of New York, has for- 
bidden agencies to bring suit to recover 
fees from clients who do not pay and has 
threatened them with suspension or revo- 
cation of their licenses if they do so. The 
agencies are bringing suit for an injunc- 
tion against the Commissioner. 

Our experience has revealed that a vi- 
cious form of racketeering has been growing 
up in the practice of hiring engineers and 
technical men through private agencies. 
Thousands of highly trained and experienc- 
ed engineers have been without steady em- 
ployment during the past few years. When 
jobs are offered, they naturally are very an- 
xious to secure them. 

Some employers will not even bother to 
interview an applicant for a job, unless he 
can identify as having come directly from a 
designated agency. The man, anxious for 
the job, is at the complete mercy of the 
agency. The agency is very careful to have 
the applicant sign a contract to make it 
legally possible to prey on the misfortunes 
of these unemployed. In: most agencies 
in the State of New York the percentage 
charged is figured on the annual salary. 
Usually 3% of the salary is designated as 


the fee of the agency. This 3% is figured 
on the yearly salary. If a man is fortunate 
enough to get a $3000 per year job, he is 
required to 34% which is $105 in four 
equal installments during the first four 
weeks of employment. 

By strange coincidence, the job sometimes 
lasts 2 or 3 months, but the fee has been 
paid. This whole practice makes it possible 
for a petty official in a large corporation 
to get a split from the agency. Men are 
taken on, and shortly thereafter fired, and 
this continues throughout the year. The 
result is that the unemployed are paying 
enormous tribute to the employment agen- 
cies. 

It is to be hoped that the License Com- 
missioner and that the Governor of the 
State will bend every effort to curb these 
practices and this power of the private em- 
ployment agencies. The Federation is com- 
mitted to a program of legislation which 
will wipe out these abuses. We appeal to 
trade unionists and citizens in this State to 
join in this movement to wipe out the vi- 
cious racketeering of employment agencies. 

The Federation advocates a non-profit 
agency under government control to make 
it possible for the unemployed worker to 
secure a job for which he is fitted without 
paying tribute to racketeers. 


REPORTERS BLAZE UNION TRAILS 


HEARST NEWS PAPERS ALONE IN CIRCULATION LOSS 


O those who are at all familiar with the 
conditions under which newspaper re- 
porters and other editorial employees work- 
ed before the advent of the Newspaper 


Guild, several recent victories in the bet- 
terment of these conditions are an inspiring 
example of the effectiveness of organization 
for professional workers. 


In New York City, two newspapers, the 
Daily News and the New York Evening 
Journal, came to a contract agreement with 
the Guild, whereby minimum wages and 
maximum hours were definitely specified. 

In the case of the News, a preferential shop 
clause provides that each new employee 
shall become a member of the Guild within 
six months. 

Minimum wages established for the prin- 
cipal classes of editorial employees are:— 
Rewritemen, copywriters, make-up editors, 
caption writers, $70; reporters, after three 
years’ experience, $50; photographers, af- 
ter three years, $65; artists, after three 
years, $60; copy boys, after two years, $20. 

A “dismissed indemnity” clause provides 
for a sliding scale of payments to dismissed 
employees ranging from two weeks’ wages 
after six months employment to three 
months’ after nine years. The contract 
provides for continuation of the five day 
week. 


The schedule agreed upon with the Jour- 
nal includes a five-day, forty-hour week; 
mininum wages for reporters, ranging 
from $25 a week for the first year of em- 
ployment to $55 after three years. A $60 
minimum for rewrite men, copy readers, ar- 
tists, photographers, etc. ; 

Minimum wages for “junior editors”, in- 
cluding “graduate office boys” and “anyone 
not full-fledged” ranging from $30 a week 
for the first year to $40 after two years; a 
scale for copy boys calling for a $15 a week 
minimum at the start of employment and 
$21 after two years. 


The recent strike of the editorial staff of 
the Seattle Post Intelligencer ended with 
a substantial victory for the men. Those 
dismissed for organizational activities were 
re-instated and a definite agreement reached 
for higher wages and maximum working 
hours. In this case, Mr. William Randolph 
Hearst, no friend of organized labor, was 
forced, after a prolonged shut-down of his 
plant, to accede to his employees’ demands. 

Incidentally, Mr. Hearst’s New York pa- 
pers, the American and the Evening Jour- 
nal, notorious for their red-baiting activi- 
ties, admitted, in their sworn statements 
of circulation last October, a loss of 6000 
daily for the former and 3000 daily for the 
latter. All other New York Papers reported 
circulation gains. 
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LICENSING COMMITTEE REPORTS 


SEEKS TO LIBERALIZE RESTRICTIVE REGISTRATION LAWS 


Early last year at its Rochester Conven- 
tion, the Federation decided that it was 
high time to call a halt to a trend of events 
that threatened to crowd the engineer out 
of his profession. A Committee on Profes- 
sional Licensing was formed and a national 
survey was made of laws and practices af- 
fecting engineering in the states. 

A composition of existing laws reveals 
points of interest. Some states register 
according to category (e. g. mechanical, 
electrical, ceramic, civil, etc.) Registration 
permits the engineer to practice only in the 
field which he is licensed. This sort of re- 
gistration may be had in 21 categories for 
Iowa to 1 in Illinois. Illinois registers only 
structural engineers. 


In general, applicants are divided into 
two categories: technical graduates and non- 
graduates; in New York 4 years experience 
acceptable to the Board of Examiners are 
required in addition to a degree from a 
recognized college before one may be eli- 
gible for the examination. For the non- 
graduate engineer, twelve years of experi- 
ence acceptable to the Board of Examiners 
are necessary. New York State has by far 
the most stringent licensing law of any 
state in the union. 

Are Licensing Boards Really Neutral? 

It is interesting to note the degree of dis- 
cretionary power placed in the hands of 
the N. Y. State licensing Board. The growth 
of this power has been a gradual one over 
a period of 15 years until today its powers 
are as vast as they are unwarranted. 

When it is borne in mind that the Board 
is composed of men recommended by the 
Founders Societies and, in N. Y. State, the 
N. Y. State Society of Professional Engi- 
neers — predominantly employer-minded 
in character—its decisions may justifiably 
be viewed as somewhat short of being ob- 
jectively “fair.” Indeed, spokesmen for the 
Board makes no bones about admitting that 
his conscious aim is to make it difficult for 
most engineers to get licenses. “If,” says 
Dr. Steinman, as chairman of the Board of 
N. Y., “the coming years will witness a de- 
cline in the NUMBER (emphasis ours—Ed.) 
of prospective engineers, it will be a salu- 
tary development.” The purpose of the law 
according to this same spokesman is to make 
standards so high that they will be com- 
parable to those prevailing in the fields of 
law and medicine. It may be well to note 
that the goal has already been passed, for 
not even law nor medicine demands of the 
applicant that he spend for or more years 
of post-graduate experience before taking 
an examinateion. 

What Constitutes Experience? 

One of the greatest sources of irritation 
is the Board’s interpretation of what consti- 
tutes acceptable experience. The law does 
not specify that the experience must neces- 
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sarily be post-graduate. Until a few years 
ago, the Board was willing to accept pre- 
graduate work as experience, provided it 
was continuous, i. e. not part-time. But year 
by year the Board disqualified first pre- 
junior, then pre-senior, and finally pre- 
graduate experiences as acceptable. 

Nor is this all. For some, who have post- 
graduate experience and are at present at 
work on “relief” projects in an engineering 
capacity, find this experience stigmatized as 
“unacceptable.” There is instead the well- 
substantiated fear that submission of WPA 
experience towards the necessary require- 
ment is positively detrimental. It is diffi- 
cult to understand how the Board can justi- 
fy its attitude with a large percentage of 
unemployed engineers obliged to accept 
work in the WPA. 


Job Scarcity, Not Surplus of Men, 
Basic Problem 

Assuming, for the sake of discussion, that 
restricting the number of engineers could 
serve some social purpose, the methods used 
by the Board are the worst possible. They 
fall with particular severity upon the stu- 
dent and the graduate of limited means 
who is forced to suffer through years of 
sub-standard wages which in most cases 
is bound to prove illusory. 

As a result of a national survey of the 
field, the Committee on Professional Licens- 
ing presents the following as embodying the 
opinion of the FAECT: 

1. The problems of the technical men are 
not due to the oversupply of the number in 
the profession but rather to the basic eco- 
nomic cause which affect other trades and 
professions as well. 

2. The intent of licensing law is very 
apparent, namely, in setting up a Board of 
“Divine Rulers” for the purpose of restrict- 
ing and dominating the profession. 

3. There are not too many engineers but 
rather too little use of them. 

4. The policy of restricting the profession 
by limiting the number of students, licens- 
ing or registration laws, the mentor system 
etc., will not solve the technical problems. 
On the contrary, such a policy, which in ef- 
fect is a system of apprenticeship will have 
the very opposite effect of that which the 
proponents say they hope to accomplish. 
Its real effect will be to limit further the 
standards of the vast majority of technical 
employees by dividing the profession into 
classes and categories. By leaving a field 
for exploitation open to the employers of 
students between the time they graduate 
from college and the time they receive their 
professional licenses, the whole tendency 
would result in the breaking down of the 
entire standard of the profession. 

5. The present constitutional limitations, 
makes it possible to enact any state law 
which would compel the employers to employ 


only registered technicians. The present 
registration laws as well as the proposed 
laws become meaningless and ineffective. 

6. Registration laws for technical men 
may at best only serve as professional re- 
cognition. As such the Federation is not 
opposed to it in principle; but by the same 
token it is opposed to any law, the sole 
purpose of which is to restrict the growth of 
the profession. 

Committee’s Recommendations 

It is only after a careful analysis and stu- 
dy that the committee proposed a liberal li- 
censing law. This law is supposed to “do the 
greatest good for the greatest number,” 
enhance the status of the profession and 
afford the public the protection it deserves. 
Such a law should have among its other 
provisions the following minimum quali- 
fications: 

1. A graduate of a recognized technical 
school shall immediately upon graduation 
be given an exam by the State Board of 
Education and upon successfully passing 


‘same, shall be entitled to a license to prac- 


tice professional engineering. 

2. One with equivalent experience in con- 
sultation, investigation, evaluation, plan- 
ning, design, or responsible supervision of 
construction, etc. One year of experience to 
be equivalent to one year of college. 

3. Non-graduate engineer practising as 
provided under above for 8 years shall be 
exempt from exam and shall be entitled 
to practice professional engineering. 


PHILADELPHIA EXPOSES 
COMPANY DECEPTION 


N a vicious attempt to discredit the valid- 
ity of the strike at its plant, the Sun 
Ship Building and Dry Dock Company circu- 
lated a letter among its technical staff, de- 
ceived them into signing, and mailed them 
to Gov. Earle. The letter contained distor- 
tions and outright misinterpretations about 
the riot and massacre of Friday Dec. 11th, 
when strike breakers and gunmen attacked 
and gassed the peacefully picketing strikers, 
killing one worker. The letters requested 
Governor Earle for state militia. 

The Philadelphia Chapter of the Federa- 
tion with members among the technical 
staff exposed this dishonesty by means of 
a leaflet in which it was pointed out that 
the circulation of the letter among em 
ployees was a form of coercion, because 
all those who refused to sign might be sin- 
gled out and dismissed. Such coercion, the 
leaflet continued, is illegal, and many pow 
erful corporations have been forced to back 
down on similar questions by the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

The technical men were not involved i? 
the strike but the company tried to make 
it appear through these letters that the 
workers were divided and only a minoritY 
was striking. : 

The technical men are learning that thelt 
interests coincide with that of the industri 
workers and that they can best be protec 
by joining the Federation. 


THE BULLETIN—FAECE 


The year 1936 has been an unusually 
profitable one for big business. This fact 
is being heralded in all financial and 
business circles. What big business is 
getting out of 1936 can well be indicated 
by examining the increase in net profits. 


Here is a report of a few industries: 


(December Economic Notes of Labor Research 
Assn. Based on reports of National City Bank. 
Moody's, etc.) 


Industry Per Cent Increase 
in Net Profits 
(first 9 mos. of 1986) 
Automobile 
Aviation 
Chemicals 
(duPont) 


Electrical Equipment ............... 50 
(General Electric) ............... (54) 
MO ANG Steel] eccssccsssispicimnan 290 
(J & L) (497) 
(U.S. Steel) (825) 


Not at all bad for dividend makers 
and profit takers. 


But what the year 1936 has meant for 
' workers and technical employees is an 
entirely different story. Our work, indis- 
| pensable for the good conduct of busi- 
ness, has promoted such profits and yet 
| we have been hardly noticed. There have 
| been some small wage increases granted 
to production workers, but these have 
been only after bitter struggles waged 
to obtain them. For the technical pro- 
fessionals as a whole, there has been no 
improvement. Pay has remained the 
same while the cost of living has ad- 
vanced from 20% to 30% on the very 
necessities of life. 


' The festive season of Christmas and 
New Year’s, with its slogans of good 
will and fellowship, has just passed by. 
Technical men have looked anxiously for 
signs of good will, still nursing a fond 
hope of some concrete expression of that 


Prior to the passage of the Walsh- 
ealey Act, another bill passed by Con- 
ess, known as the Bacon-Davis Act, 
led for the payment of prevailing wages 
|! laborers and mechanics employed by 
Mtractors on Federal public building 
ork of any kind. 

A recent letter of inquiry on this Act 
to how it affects technical men was ad- 
essed by the Federation to Mr. Gerard 
Reilly, Acting Administrator of Public 
Ontracts Act elicited the reply that since 
€ act, in its present form, applies only 
“various classes of laborers and mech- 
Hes who are employed directly upon the 
© ef the work,” it excludes both persons 
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PREVAILING WAGE LAW 


NDUSTRY TAKES A BONUS 


good will from their employers in the 
form of long overdue salary increases. 
Some have even dared hope for a sub- 
stantial bonus. 


But what disappointments! Salary in- 
creases—hardly a one to be found. 
Bonuses, here and there, of five or ten 
dollars. We want to cite a few examples. 
In one office, the men were given a lib- 
eral bonus of $15 or $25. Calculated in 
terms of pay, this is equivalent to a 
weekly increase of 30 cents, or at best, 
50 cents. Quite magnificent! In another 
office the boys were treated to a memo 
book. Not to be outdone, a third plant 
gave out mufflers (and inadvertantly 
left the price tags of 19¢c on the box!) 
But for the large majority of technical 
men, the season’s good wishes from the 
boss and nothing more. 

It should be clear to us that nothing 
comes to him who does not organize to 
get it. 

Let us make our own New Year’s 
resolution—a pledge to obtain: 

A professional salary for profes- 
sional work. 


An American standard of living for 
all technical men. 


And to get this, a strongly organized 
Federation of Architects, Engineers, 
Chemists and Technicians. 


Big business can well afford the mod- 
est salary increases that we are asking. 
What would a 10% to 20% increase 
mean to them alongside such swollen 
profits? Big business will pay our 
schedules only, when all of us show de- 
termination and courage in demanding a 
just share of the products of industry, 
in preparing which we have always been 
an indispensable factor, 

Start the New Year right—start or- 
ganizing your Office. 

Make the New Year count! 


EXCLUDES TECHNICIANS 


in supervisory positions on the job and 
all classes of technical men employed away 
from the actual location of the job. 

-It is, therefore, very evident that we 
must seek an amendment to the Bacon- 
Davis Act to include such technical men 
as may be employed by the contractors 
on this work, both on and off the job’lo- 
cation. 

This will be taken up at the National 
Council Conference to be held in Wash- 
ington, D.C. on Dec. 16 and 17. If the De- 
partment of Labor is not empowered to 
rule the inclusion of technical men in the 
Act, an amendment to this effect will be 
proposed for introduction in Congress. 


FEDERATION TO FOLLOW 
EFFICIENCY HEARINGS 


EORGANIZATION of the Federal exec- 

utive departments is a new threat loom- 
ing on the horizon for Federal employees. 
According to the N. Y. Times, December 
23, 19386, an Omnibus Reorganizaion Bill is 
to be introduced into this session of Con- 
gress, by means of which the President 
hopes to achieve “business efficiency” in 
government machinery. 

Since such a move will undoubtedly af- 
fect the technical and scientific personnel 
of the Federal Government, the FAECT 
has addressed an inquiry to President Roo- 
sevelt on his policy in this respect, asking 
specifically: 


1. Will there be any dismissals or salary 
reductions for technical employees? 


2. What provisions will be made to take 
care of those so affected? 


In reply, the Bureau of the Budget in- 
formed us that in considering legislation 
to carry out reorganization “Congress would 
probably follow its usual practice of afford- 
ing hearings to those who wish to present 
their view theron.” 

The FAECT will be represented at the 
Congressional Committee hearings which 
will be held on the Omnibus Reorganiza- 
tion Bill, to protect the interests of technical 
and scientific workers in Federal employ. 


LUNDEEN SUPPORTS 
PATENT PROTECTION 


The plans of the Federation for the 
protection of inventions and patents of 
engineers appeared nearer fruition with 
indications that U.S. Senator Lundeen of 
Minnesota would take an active interest in 
the matter. 

Having endorsed the principle of pat- 
ent protection, the Federation wrote to 
Senator Lundeen to enlist his aid for this 
purpose. 

In reply, the Senator expressed his in- 
terest and requested. further information. 


His letter follows: 


United States Senate 
Washington, D. C. 
: December 18, 1986 


Dear Mr. Scherer: 


‘We were interested in your letter con- 
cerning the legislation to protect the in- 
ventions of architects, engineers, and other 
professional people. 

I shall be very glad to give this matter 
my attention in Washington, and to re- 
ceive any other information that you may 
have. 

Sincerely yours, 
(signed) Ernest Lundeen. 
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en se ZEEE I OR CEA ES SAA 


THE 75th CONGRESS FACES AMERICA 


The eyes of America today converge on 
the newly convened 75th Congress. 

No Congress has ever received a more 
emphatic mandate than this one. The 
crushing defeat to the candidate of Big 
Business, the Chambers of Commerce, the 
Bankers indicates repudiation of the vest- 
ed interests. 

But the people meant something more 
positive than mere repudiation. When they 
elected Roosevelt they endorsed his cam- 
paign pledges. They endorsed his stand on 
the right to organize, collective bargaining, 
a shorter work week, higher wages, social 
security, relief and jobs to the unemployed. 

In the past, Big Business has procured 
some fancy concessions for itself from Con- 
gress. The fact is that Big Business has 
always been well organized. United behind 
its own program, its lobbies have gained 
admittance to Congress through the front 
door, the back door or through the roof 
scuttle. 

Labor too can achieve its program. But 
not by sitting back as a spectator. Too oft- 
en have the Congressmen it helped elect 
grown inconstant to their needs. Even 
Roosevelt has reneged on his pledge to 
maintain WPA uncurtailed. 

The solution for labor is to organize in 
large powerful unions and make insistent 
demands upon its elected representatives. 
SIT-IN TECHNIQUE 

We will not meet with the leaders of 
the United Automobile Workers until the 
men evacuate the plants, says Alfred P. 
Sloan of General Motors. When a gun is 
levelled at our heads, we cannot engage in 
collective bargaining (or words to that ef- 
fect—Editor). 

Which brings to the fore that new 
weapon of the trade unions, the sit-in 
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strike. Labor has learned some valuable 
lessons. Where formerly the strikers walked 
out and picketed the plant gates, the bosses 
were ennabled to hire scabs, thugs, gunmen 
—even local police—to attack and gas pick- 
ets, man the machines and resume produc- 
tion. The workers therefore were doubly 
jeopardized. They could lose their jobs and 
were exposed to injury on the picket line. 

Today with workers sitting by the ma- 
chines, scabs cannot work them and com- 
pany spies and thugs find it difficult to 
ply their racket. 

Indeed, the workers are now assured 
that their union representatives will be able 
to engage in genuine collective bargaining 
with General Motors. And the outcome will 
determine the future of steel, oil, rubber, 
textile and other mass prouction indus- 
tries—and even the white collar and tech- 
nical professionals. 


FAECT CARRIES ON 


Elsewhere in this issue National Secre- 
tary Jules Korchien has narrated the 
events following the September convention 
of the International Federation, the A.F. 
of L. technical union. 

At this convention the delegates voted 
unanimously for the affiliation with them 
of our entire Federation, charters to be 
given to each of our chapters upon appli- 
cation by them. 


We hope our members will read Bro. 
Korchien’s statement carefully. They can- 
not help but note that the convention’s 
unequivocal decision in favor of affiliation 
has been transformed into a personal ruling 
by their President, Mr. Rosemund, as re- 
gards the method of affiliation which would 
both contravert the government’s wishes and 
be suicidal for Federation to comply with. 

Great as our disappointment is at this 
unexpected obstacle in the path of our af- 
filiation with the A.F.of L.,—an obstacle 
which our Committee has exercised every 
art of diplomacy to overcome,—we do not 
intend to permit this to halt or even im- 
pede our progress. Federation is too solidly 
established as a tried and proven union to 
let anything stand in the way of its growth. 

We may be sure that our work will con- 
tinue unabated. As to our next step, we 
may look to the National Council Confer- 
ence to be held in Washington on January 
16—17. 


WALSH-HEALY ACT 


We are printing in this issue of the Bul- 
letin an article explaining the provisions 
and present status of the Walsh-Healy act. 

There is no doubt that by means of a 
national campaign we can prevail on the De- 
partment of Labor requirements for govern- 
ment contracts providing union wages for 
technical men. 


While organizing men in private industry, 
we will have this additional economic pres- 
sure. We will have a law of the country 
which will hold the employer accountable 
for the condition of his employees, includ- 


ing technical men, if he expects to be cer- 
tified as a contractor for the government. 

The men in private industry when ap- 
proached by us will more readily join their 
trade union when they are cognizant of the 
fact that their employer stands to lose im- 
portant contracts if he does not agree to 
establish union conditions. 

Our first task is to see to it that the De- 
partment of Labor makes adequate provi- 
sion for the technical men. Our second 
task will be to concentrate on organizing 
those firms who are receiving contracts 
from the government. 

Our National Office will send a list of 
such firms to the various chapters and we 
urge immediate organizational campaigns. 


A PEOPLE’S PARTY 


With the elections a month old, the issues 
have gone the way of all politics, forgotten, 
forsaken and forlorn. 

One refreshing exception is the Farmer- 
Labor Government of Minnesota. Never has 
the governor of any state nor a president 
presented such a clear program embodying 
the needs of the common people as was done 
by Governor Benson in his inaugural ad- 
dress. 

Among the points he stressed were legis- 
lation for minimum wages, aid to farmers, 
tenant farmers and youth, unemployment 
relief, public ownership of utilities and mu- 
nitions plants, social security, (endorsing 
the Frazier-Lundeen Bill for Social In- 
surance) and many other progressive meas- 
ures. 

On the question of unemployment, he as- 
serted that the Federal Government must 
be persuaded that continuation and even 
expansion of WPA is imperative. 

He urged the legislation to petition Con- 
gress for a constitutional amendment to 
curb the usurped power of the Supreme 
Court. 

SCOOP! SCOOP! 


Though the BULLETIN has not a reg- 
ular foreign correspondent, it can for the 
first time publish in the next issue com- 
plete and authentic first-hand information 
of the great trade union of technical pro- 
fessional workers of France, Fédération 
des Techniciens, Dessinateurs et Assimilés 
de l’Industrie et des Arts Apliqués. One of 
our own Federation members on a recent 
trip to France visited this organization of 
70,000 members. And as we in America 
say, “70,000 Frenchmen can’t be wrong.” 


ATTENTION! 


All payments to the Bulletin should be 
made out in checks or money order and 
sent to the new Business Managers 
Thilo W. Schreiber. Brother Baer has 


been compelled to leave by the pressure 
of other Federation activities. 

It should be noted that the new ad- 
dress of the National Office is 114 East | 
16th Street, New York. 


THE BULLETIN—FAEO! 


ineer-economist, will follow in subsequent issues. 


am supposed to review in some twenty minutes, and to comment 
‘upon, what has been said in the preceding conferences. Hav- 
ng read the notes of the conferences, I find myself faced with 
lemma. To recall the main points covered would consume far 
nore than the time allotted, to say nothing of the time required 
(9 discuss them. 

When these conferences are considered as a whole, it is seen 
hat they cover a wide field of subject matter, that the subject 
matter has been presented under diverging points of view, and 
hat interpretations are oftimes in conflict. It is apparent words 
Jo not convey definite meaning. 

Frankly, I am puzzled to know what had best to be done, and 
I shall state my reactions to a reading of the notes in the 
form of a few broad generalizations without the qualifications 
which would be included in a longer statement. I trust that you 
will bear in mind that I am attempting to record my reaction to 
e conferences taken as a whole. 

- Considered in this way, these discussions move within the 
nstitutional frame of Business Traffic and Finance. It is within 
this pecuniary frame that our problems arise; and it is quite na- 
tural, therefore, that a discussion of them should run its course 
within it. But one might assume that a group of architects, en- 
fineers, chemists and technicians would question more seriously, 
han seems to have been the case, the body of criteria under 
thich solutions to problems were sought. From reading the notes 
f these conferences—which notes did not cover the general dis- 
ussion—one gains the impression that the solution of our prob- 
lems of production and distribution may be found in adjustments 
thin the field of make-believe, pecuniary valuation and absen- 
ee ownership. I do not propose to argue that question here; for 
1e time being, it falls outside the range of this note. 

Time is forever unfolding new situations; these new situa- 
ons present themselves as problems; proposals and plans looking 
ward their solution are continually being prepared. Plans are 
sed upon facts and data, and are appraised under criteria. 
What we are concerned with here is the relevancy of facts 
nd data ordinarily considered, and the adequacy of the criteria 
rdinarily used in appraising plans looking toward the solution of 
ar many problems of production and distribution. As stated, 
at suggests little. I will therefore devote the remainder of 
ly time in an attempt to explain what I mean by that statement. 
_ Since Planning and Housing have been discussed in the pre- 
ding conferences, I will draw from that field by way of illustra- 
on. Let me pose two questions: First, when dealing, for exam- 
le, with the problem of urban Planning and Housing, what facts 
id data are now treated as significant, and under guidance of 
hat criteria are decisions made in respect to proposals and plans? 
econd, when approaching the same range of problems under 
le matter-of-fact guidance of science and engineering, what items 
‘fact and what data would have to be rated as significant, and 
ider what set of criteria would we have to go to our work? 

_ These two questions suggest a third: What part does the ar- 
litect, the engineer, the industrial chemist, etc. play in the work 
housing and comunity planning? What do they contribute? 
use do we make of their experience, knowledge and tech- 
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TEK-TALK 


fECHNICAL CRITERIA AND PUBLIC PLANNING 


mECAUSE of its importance as a summary of the Washington Chapter’s recent symposium on the construction in- 
* dustry, the following talk by Frederick L. Ackerman, well known Technical Director of the New York Housing 
uthority, is printed in full. Digests of other talks given in the symposium, including that of David Cushman Coyle, noted 


THE ENGINEERING VIEWPOINT 


Under the viewpoint of modern engineering, the first item 
which would be brought under review in a broad consideration of 
housing would be the relationship between the growth of popu- 
lation and our ever changing industrial capacity to produce habi- 
tations. We cannot go directly to the records of physical produc- 
tion and pick out the items of plant and equipment which would 
in total constitute the capacity to produce habitations. Nor can 
we set down the man hours available for this work. But we can, 
from the records of the construction industry, make a close ap- 
proximation of the physical volume of a given quality of housing 
which we could produce per annum. The census gives us the num- 
ber of urban and rural families and the rate of population growth. 
What we do not know about obsolescence we could discover. 


Under a matter-of-fact, engineering viewpoint, these changing 
relationships through time would constitute basic data and estab- 
lish criteria. They would give the broad outlines of a program 
of action in terms of quantity per unit of time. Under the view- 
point of business and finance, where all decisions covering action 
are now rendered, these relationships are viewed as completely ir- 
relevant factors in the case. Business and finance are forced to 
use, as basic data, our varying ability through time to create and 
market debt. When there is no market for debts upon habitations, 
few habitations are built, though there may be a crying need and 
ample capacity to produce them. 

Let us now glance for a moment at the work of Zoning urban 
senters. Zoning, now that it is generally in force, is an important 
factor in the operation of our urban economy. It is said to be a 
highly involved “technical” problem. That may be so, but judg- 
ing from what has been done, one might assume that the tech- 
nique employed was that of crystal gazing. 


THE FINANCIAL VIEWPOINT 


Those engaged in the work of zoning New York some two 
decades ago looked into the crystal ball of investment-for-a-profit 
and there saw such gdowing expectations of growth that they zoned 
the city to accomodate nearly one-half billion people while retain- 
ing a street pattern which would probably cease to function alto- 
gether if our population were doubled. 

That case illustrates quite perfectly the contamination of 
matter-of-fact engineering by the make-believe of finance. The 
technical men who engaged in it abondoned factual data and en- 
gineering criteria; they held to the form of engineering proce- 
dures, but adopted the fantastic criteria of business and finance. 

One of the end products of the capitalization of the fantastic 
expectations of growth, as defined by that zoning ordinance, was 
site valuations in slum and blighted areas, so high as to exclude 
the possibility of their being rebuilt for the use of those who now 
occupy them. Such areas are now so extensive that there is no 
longer prospect of their being used in the calculable future for 
commercial structures or high and medium rental habitations. 

During the past year a flock of Housing Programs have 
been flying with the news. Such representative groups as the 
Chamber of Commerce, the National Industrial Conference 
Board, the Construction League, and others have issued their 
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proclamations that housing must be returned to private enter- 
prise, for private enterprise alone could do the job. I do not now 
propose to argue the question of Government versus private en- 
terprise Housing. We are here dealing with the Problem of main- 
taining a continuous supply of houses on the basis of one living 
unit for each family. 

To one who has examined this problem in terms of time- 
quantity-relations among the data, these programs are but empty 
words and phrases—promises which cannot be fulfilled. 

When the spokesmen for private enterprise, speaking of the 
families of the lower income group, lay down the dictum: “let 
them live in second, third and fourth-hand houses,” they are 
making an appeal to common sense. But no one has proposed 
that all families should always live in new habitations: the spon- 
sors of better housing are concerned with the maintenance 
through time of one adequate living unit for each family. 

Since the spokesmen for private enterprise are so insistent 
upon freedom of action, it may be well to consider what basis 
there may be among the economic facts and data which would 
seem to justify their claim to competency. 

Due to the cost of building and the characteristic distribu- 
tion of incomes among families of the urban population, the 
“market” of the building industry is limited to but a small frac- 
tion of the population—only about one-third of our total urban 
families (for the purpose of this discussion any other probable 
fraction serve equally well) are in a position to own or to lease 
a new living unit. This is a matter of common knowledge; but it 
is not viewed as a significant item of data by the spokesmen for 
private enterprise. It will be agreed that habitations decay and 
fall into a state of complete obsolescence at some rate per unit 
of time irrespective of whether the population increases, 
decreases or remains stable. 

DILEMMA OF FINANCE 

If private enterprise is to maintain one adequate living unit 
for each family (assuming that population is not decreasing) 
certain conditions must obtain in the field of investing, financing 
and marketing. The number of living units marketed per unit of 
time, to that third of total families which constitutes the market, 
must be three times that number which would be required, (due 
to increase in families and the obsolescence of structure) to 
maintain one living unit per family within urban centers, where 
the lower income groups can barely afford to pay “operation and 
maintenance’ costs, the necessity for such a rate of turnover of 
houses from one income group to another imposes the approx- 
imate extinguishment of the capitalization, in the majority of 
habitations erected, at something like three times the rate which 
would be required if the rate of extinguishment followed the rate 
of physical decay and obsolescence. 

We need not here explore the problem of launching such a 
proposal, nor its effect, if launched. The proposal is quite fantas- 
tic. But fantastic as it appears, it is not, after all, more fantastic 
than what we have been attempting to do. While attempting to 
maintain capitalization, we attempt to pour through a funnel, 
consisting of one-third the population enough houses per unit 
of time to meet the needs arising out of the total growth of all 
families and the obsolescence of all habitations. If the spokesmen 
for private enterprise are to maintain, through time, one living 
unit for each family, then the agencies of private enterprise must 
find some way of putting these financial procedures into effect 
in an economy where wealth is rated in terms of debt. 

What is likely to happen to our urban economy in the course 
of years as a result of having to maintain some degree of short- 
age in a market limited to but a fraction of the population, which 
market constitutes the funnel through which living units for all 
families must pass? 

It should be obvious that, so long as such a set of relations- 
ships among the facts obtain, the trend will run to increase the 
number of nth-hand houses. This is not to prophesy: it is but 
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to recall an item of history. No one who has looked over our 
urban centers at intervals during the last thirty years could have 
escaped noting the acceleration in the spread of areas of blight 
and slum which came to characterize them and the decade of the 
1920’s. These areas of stagnation and decay are the inevitable 
end products of a system which excludes a large fraction of our 
total families from functioning as a market for the products of 
the building industry. Areas of slum, blight and decay are merely 
reservoirs of nth-hand houses which our economy is designed to 
deliver in ever increasing quantities. 


TECHNICAL CRITERIA USELESS 

To the construction engineer, the production and main. 
tenance of a supply of adequate habitations for the families of 
the nation is a simple industrial problem. And he knows that it 
is quite possible, with our productive capacity, to eliminate alto- 
gether nth-hand houses. But his knowledge of industrial fact and 
data is of little use; he is not permitted to act under guidance of 
it. He has to use the make-believe facts of pecuniary valuation 
and he has to work under the criteria of business and finance. 
To those who look upon these facts and their relationship as 
basic data, the “program” of the spokesmen for private interests 
are simply idle words, not necessarily designed to deceive; the 
authors were themselves deceived by their failure to make use 
of the significant facts and data of our productive economy. 

Consider what use we make of certain natural resources in 
connection with urban living: In the field of urban planning and 
housing, daylight, sunlight, orientation, radiant heat, direction of 
prevailing breezes, are factors which bulk large in the life of the 
individual and the community. During recent years some con- 
siderable research has been done in these fields. Basic facts and 
data have been established by engineers and physicists, and 
thrown into such respect to these factors. 

But just what good does the availability of all these facts 
and data do anyone? For the time being, excepting extremely 
rare cases, they serve no purpose: our system of pecuniary valu- 
ation and investment-for-a-profit prevents us from using them; 
the laboriously acquired facts and data gather dust in our files. 
The designs of structures which make up our urban centers take 
form under guidance of the criteria of promotion and sale, Under 
this point of view, all that need be known about daylight and 
sunlight is that state of darkness and gloom which will not be 
tolerated by a population grown accustomed to both. 

If one studies aerial maps of our cities, tracing their growth 
through something over a century, one finds that, taken as a 
whole, what we call Progress has been a march to the rear in 
respect to the utilization of these natural resources. Rising, 
make-believe pecuniary valuations have turned sunlight, day- 
light and radiant heat into luxuries which even the rich can no 
longer afford, though they live under guidance of the canons 
of conspicuous waste. 


RUSSIAN PROBLEM DIFFERS 


During the last few years, groups of Russian architects and 
engineers have visited us from time to time on trips of explora- 
tion with a view to borrowing. I have had occasion to discuss 
with several of them the various problems with which those 
engaged in planning and housing have to deal. Although the dis- 
cussions covered much the same ground as in the case of planners 
from Europe generally or from our American cities, it was soon 
apparent that the nature of the problems which now face the 
Russians differed in a fundamental way from the problem which 
confront those working elsewhere in the Western World. One 
would not expect the Russian problems to be the same as our 
own. But it startled me when I became aware, through discussion 
with these men from Russia who were faced with taking actiot, 
of how wide is the gulf which differentiates the two problems and 
of what bearing that differentiation has upon their outlook 
and their work. 
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It may be worth while to note a few important points 
wherein the two situations differ. In the first place the facts 
nd the data with which we deal cover a far wider range, in- 
Juding relevant and irrelevant data, than those involved in 
me Russian problem. In the field of housing the Russian is 
nost seriously handicapped, from our point of view, by low 
ductive capacity and an ever more serious lack of skill. What 
be accomplished at the present time is limited to present 
apacity. But in the field of planning he seems comparatively 
yee: and what he proposes will serve to measure his ability to 
nalyze and to create. 
In discussing, for example, the re-building of Moscow, it 
pears that it is not necessary for the Russian to lay down a 
p which would disclose the distribution of site valuation: 
here are no such facts and data in his problem. With us, the 
ecuniary facts of valuation dominate: they constitute the point 
departure and establish the criteria under which our plans 
ake form and are appraised. Under such conditions the map 
ich discloses the pattern of present site and building valua- 
ion constitutes the base of reference to which all proposals cov- 
ring the future are referred. The acceptance or rejection of 
ny proposed changes hangs upon what is assumed to be its 
robable effect upon the existing pattern of valuation. Resistance 
any change which might be disturbing to valuations at any 
joint operates to fix the functional pattern of our cities. Under 
ur well established rights of ownership there seems to be no 
seape from this condition of drift toward rigidity. These pat- 
rns of valuation correspond approximately to the present dis- 
ribution of functions. But when viewed in relation to an orderly 
listribution of the functions of living and working, they are com- 
letely random and therefore have no meaning to the engineer. 
Unhampered by a pattern of valuation, the Russian planner 
s free to deal directly with use and function. But this freedom 
arries heavy responsibilities. He has to establish a new set 
f criteria under which to appraise his plans and proposals. His 
roblem is no less than that of discovering the types and kinds 
f physical environment which would serve the functions of 
ying within a framework of arcitivities the pattern of which 
‘given by mechanized production and distribution. 
He is a totally different problem from that of adjusting 
Ving and working to a pattern which derives from speculation 
the field of pecuniary valuations. With us it is always the 
jestion: Given the pecuniary valuations of an area, what can 
done with it which will serve to maintain or enhance those 
alues? With the Russian planner as matters now stand, the 
lestion is: Given a geographical location and its physical 
aracteristics, what functions in the complexities of living and 
oducing would it best serve? 
CRITERIA 
The provision of habitations presents itself to the Russian 
anner as a problem which must be solved wnder criteria com- 
etely independent of those which derive from pecuniary site 
uation. One is likely to jump to the conclusion that planning 
living, freed from the dictation of site valuation, would be 
ist grand: we could let our imagination run loose in the fields 
‘ereation. That would be one way of going at it; but I doubt 
it would solve any problems. 
_ The absence of the factor of site valuation forces the Rus- 
m planner to explore fields thus far neglected but which hold 
ya state of liquidity the significant facts in respect to living; 
s faced with the problem of organizing their relationship and 
must set up new criteria under which his plans and proposals 
be judged. 
it is now up to the Russian planner to discover, if he can, 
w Neolithic man, engaged in tending machines and listening to 
litical propaganda on his radio, would live, if he could choose 
long the possibilities which are offered through our provisional 
Mquest of the physical world and enslavement by finance to 
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machine technology. It might be discovered, for example, that 
man would prefer to ride up in his habitations and walk around 
on the ground if the ground were arranged for that purpose. He 
might look upon two or three hours per day spent in a subway as 
utter waste, if riding carried him daily to and from equally 
pleasant objectives. He might come to feel that transportation 
was something to be avoided except when he wanted just to go 
places. But it is pointless to attempt to predict what the Russian 
planner might find if he were to embark upon well organized 
explorations to discover what would constitute human and indus- 
trial rather than financial criteria under which proposals for 
housing should be judged. 

NEED FOR A MORE SCIENTIFIC APPROACH 

From the viewpoint of Business and Finance, this must ap- 
pear as an academic discussian and altogether beside the point, 
—naturally so. But the questions raised cannot be dismissed as 
easily as that. By force of circumstances surrounding work and 
living, we have fallen into the ways of thinking about a great 
many things in terms of the matter-of-fact logic of Science out 
of which our productive economy took its present shape. Over 
large secots of our productive activities, there is no room what- 
soever for make-believe; the things with which we deal must 
be measured if they are to be dealt with; industry runs on, 
schedules expressed in time-quantity relations. The workers in 
steel mills and mines, in factories, on the farm, clerk in chain 
stores, mechanics in garages, Boy Scouts in their camps, men 
of the C.C.C.—all these and others live and do their work 
under guidance, in varying degree, of matter-of-fact planning. 
In this modern world of industry—and much to the same effect 
may be said of distribution and recreation—planning is assumed, 
and so is differential authority. Neither work nor recreation can 
now be carried on without these indispensable aids. All this has 
come to be a matter of common sense. 

And current common sense has come to question why the work 
to be done is interrupted every now and again; tidal waves of 
“optimism” are continually enveloping us in deep troughs of 
“pessimism.” Seemingly, under common-sense appraisal, the 
trouble arises in the domain of Business and Finance—that is 
to say, in the institution of absentee ownership, And so it is 
that there grows a demand for matter-fact “planning’—some 
would install a “planned economy”. This latter term stands for 
the most nebulous of concepts; but it cannot be disallowed for 
that reason; for appreciation is growing that there is a very 
clear distinction between plans prepared under the guidance 
of the aims of absentee ownership, and those prepared under 
guidance of the aims of Science and Engineering. What serves 
to differentiate makes the two irrevocable, however economists 
and financiers may argue about it. The course of action pro- 
jected by Business and Finance, ordinarily referred to as “plan- 
ning”, is not planning in any matter-of-fact engineering sense 
of the word. When action is projected under the guidance of 
Business and Finance it takes the form of strategy the central 
aim of which can be no other end than gain in terms of price to 
Absentee Ownership. In periods of optimism this strtegy seems 
to stimulate, but the very nature of the strategy brings on a 
period of doubt as to the capitalization of expectations, where- 
upon it operates to curtail output in the interests of maintain- 
ing capitalizations made under stimulation. 

The present conflicts of the western world are referred to 
as clashes between “Right” and “Left” or as between warring 
political philosophies. It is all most confusing. But I suspect 
that these conflicts have their roots in irreconcilable divisions 
which are opening up as between reliance, in solving our prob- 
lems, upon the make-believe of pecuniary valuation and absentee 
ownership, and the matter-of-fact metrical approach to problems 
under guidance of Science and Engineering. We must therefore 
leave this question with the observation that the outcome is in 
doubt. 
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WE SEE BY THE PAPERS 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ADOPTS THE NEW DEAL 


WOLF IN NEW DEAL’S CLOTHING ... 


We thought Roosevelt was re-elected. We 
thought that, by the largest popular plu- 
rality in history, the continuance and ex- 
pansion of New Deal policies was indorsed 
by the American people. But we reckon 
now that we were wrong. Less than a 
month after election we find WPA plan- 
ning to reduce its forces by 40%, WPA 
throwing housing back into the laps of 
bankrupt municipalities, RA (a mere skel- 
eton of its Tugwellian self) being swal- 
lowed by the Department of Agriculture... 
Frankly, we didn’t know what to think 
until we picked up that old standby of ours, 
the magazine Steel; in the December 14 
number we found a clue as to what’s hap- 
penning down at the Capitol. Under the 
caption, “Change in Tactics, Not Prin- 
ciples,” the Editor says: “The manner in 
which local political forces (sic!) are com- 
bating the Administrations efforts to cur- 
tail government expense means that when 
the President returns from South America, 
industry will be the most powerful ally 
to which he can turn for support for his 
policy of retrenchment.” The significance 
of that frank statement left us a little 
breathless, but Steel hadn’t started: “In 
1935 the industrialists were fighting for 
their principle. They failed to sell it to the 
public effectively. The man in the street ac- 
cepted the government’s view in preference 
to industry’s. Industrial executives, wisely, 
we believe, now have decided to help the ad- 
ministration in solving the nation’s eco- 
nomic and social problems ... The change 
is largely one of tactics and not of prin- 
ciples.” 


STATISTICS ARE STATEMENTS 
OF FACT... 


Singing exactly the same tune, but in a 
lower and somewhat more sedate key, is 
the Washington Review, weekly handbill of 
th U.S. Chamber of Commerce. (We have 
long planned to comment on the editorial 
tone of this august little rag. What a lofty, 
dispassionate analysis of the week in Wash- 
ington! What majestic contempt for ad- 
jectives! What elephantine neutrality on 
vital issues!) On December 7, scarcely a 
week after election, the Review was look- 
ing forward with “keen interest” to the 
President’s forthcoming budget message 
“because of the possibility that it may for- 
shadow the Administration’s plan for re- 
trenchment.” . . . This puzzles us: how 
could those gentlemen be so certain that the 
Administration would retrench when the 
President’s Madison Square speech (“We 
have just begun to fight!) was still ring- 
ing in our ears? Is it possible they have in- 
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side information? ... But what we really 
started to quote was the Chamber’s Com- 
mittee on Employment. Listen to this and 
learn: “Any exaggeration in estimates of 
national unemployment aggravates the 
problems to be solved and spreads confu- 
sion. This is so contrary to the public in- 
terest that the time seems clearly to have 
arrived to urge that there be a return to 
avoidance of all statements which appear 
to be statistical but in truth have no such 
character. Statistics are numerical state- 
ments of fact.” Following this pontifical 
advice is the heart of the Committee’s re- 
port: it estimates, giving no sources of in- 
formation, 4,000,000 wnemployed as of No- 
vember! Yet even the National Industrial 
Conference Board at the same time estimat- 
ed that there were 8,975,000 in the ranks 
of the unemployed. Since the gentlemen on 
the Board know those in the Chamber, at 
least in a social way, we think they should 
get together on such statements “which ap- 
pear to be statistiscal but in truth have no 
such character.” 


A LITTLE TALE OF 
“CO-OPERATION”... 


Here a while back a national advertising 
concern mailed out a piece of Libby-Owens- 
Ford propaganda consisting of editorials 
from Toledo’s two newspapers on the L. 
O.F. Christmas bonus. Said the editor of 
the Blade: “T got a special personal kick out 
of the announcement ... John Biggers, 
president of the company, and David Good- 
villie, executive vice-president, have been 
frank and open in discussing their policies 
to an extent that has been impressive.” 
The bonus, said the Blade, “comes on top 
of a wage scale already the highest in the 
industry and it does not come as any at- 
tempt at a stand-off against the right of 
the worker to organize as he pleases.” ... 
Well, that came as a pleasant shock to us, 
and we were right pained to read in later 
papers that 4,000 workers in L.O.F.’s 
Toledo plant had up and struck — for 
better wages and collective bargaining, of 
all things! And to add to our confusion, we 
read that the same Mr. Goodwillie (who 
had been so frank with the Blade and so 
kind to Toledo in general) had said “that 
the furnaces for the company’s two plants 
would be allowed to go out immediately,” 
even though it takes from three to four 
weeks to resume production after the fires 
are “pulled” ... Now here’s a pretty kettle 
of fish! A company which, according to 
the Blade, “stands in the very forefront 
of companies which are making possible a 
new deal for the American working man” 
— this company locks out its employees, 
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refuses arbitration, kills its furnaces. We 
can’t understand these kindhearted bosses! 


NOW AND FOREVER, 
WORLD WITHOUT END... 


English advertising is notoriously behind 
the times, and this is nowhere more ap- 
parent than in their architectural mag- 
azines, but this does not prevent our canny 
British brothers from getting across a sly 
and surprisingly up-to-date message now 
and again. In this country we are, of 
course, well aware of the sanctity of “pri- 
vate initiative,” the inviolability of the 
“profit motive.” But a recent advertisement 
of J. A. Crabtree & Co., Ltd., in the English 
Architect’s Journal develops these themes 
on a much more sophisticated basis: 


“When the burning sun seems to 
scorch the air we breathe or biting winds 
fill the ears with noise and pain—then 
are we tempted to doubt the beneficence 
of nature’s cycle and to visualize a 
climate of unchanging tranquility. 

“Tt is just the same cycle that oper- 
ates in the affairs of industry, swinging 
us from the blizzards of depression to 
the heat waves of bouyant markets. Yet, 
while we plan and work that our Com- 
pany may be protected from the more 
violent oscillations, we do not seek that 
elusive tranquility to which so many 
of our contemporaries have devoted 
themselves. Even if we found it, we 
should place it out of reach, for where 
the cycle swings within the smallest 
limits, there it is that you find the aim- 
less desolation of the waste spaces. 
Those who seek tranquility miss the joy 
of living.” 


Now beneath all this poesy lies a basic 
theme—that conditions have always been 
like they are, will always be that way; 
that the chaos, waste and brutality of the 
modern world are phenomena of forces 
which, like the weather, can’t be controlled. 
Hence all this scoffing at “tranquillity,” 
this jousting with the windmills of “in- 
evitable cycles.” No architect or engineer 
wants aimless idleness; he wants work— 
socially useful work, work on a scale com- 
mensurate with his abilities, work on the 
scale demanded by the American people .. - 
Well, we lost our temper on that one. We 
just cant seem to keep calm like the Cham- 
ber of Commerce boys when talking about 
matters, that concern our life, liberty and 
daily bread. And anyway, it won’t hurt 
you to read the English magazines as long 
as you remember that there, as over here; 
the one hope of the technician is the build- 
ing of a Farmer-Labor Party. We find 
tranquillity in that. 
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N his New Year’s Eve radio broadcast, 
John L. Lewis, President of the United 
Mine Workers and head of the Committee 
for Industrial Organization, spoke at 
Jength about the 6% million technical, pro- 
fessional and white collar workers. 

“Employers,” he said, “have treated them 
with the same ruthless lack of consid- 
ration universally extended to the workers 
jn the mass production industries . . 


“There are obvious manifestations,” he 
tinued, “that the campaign of organiza- 
on among industrial workers is arousing 
the intense interest of these employees 
and that they also intend to organize and 
to be articulate. 


“Labor demands collective bargaining 
and greater participation by the individual 
yorker, whether by hand or brain—in the 
fruits of the genius of its inventors or tech- 
nicians.” 

Technical men welcome and applaud 
these remarks. They are signficant because 
they reveal a new attitude towards technical 
men. Hitherto there has been indifference 
or luke-warmness at best. This attitude, 
in our opinion, accounts for the failure 
of the AFofL to make any progress 
among technical men. 


The International Federation of Tech- 
nical Engineers’, Architects’, and Drafts- 
men’s Union has been in existence for more 


BUSINESS PREFERS YOUTH 


How old is too old? Is the men of 35 or 
40 ready for the scrap heap when his fac- 
i ies have reached their peak of maturity, 
whn he has acquired a wealth of experi- 
nce in his profession? 

Two letters on this subject printed be- 
low, appeared recently in The New York 
es. The first accurately represents the 
old-blooded but short-sighted attitude of 
he average employer. The second, from 
ne Secretary of the N.Y. Chapter, pre- 
ents the human viewpoint to which such 
mployers are blind. 


fo the Editor of The New York Times: 
Might not some of the reasons why em- 
bloyers prefer to engage young men be: 
Because men at middle age are more 
usceptible to illness, and illness means 
hot only that they must be carried on the 
Payroll occasionally for long periods but 
hat their places must be filled by others, 
esulting not only in much inconvenience, 
ut also in considerable additional expense, 
rhich not frequently is a real burden to 
heir employers? 

‘Because young men are quicker, not only 
n their movements, but likewise are more 
Hentally alert, and therefore are able to 
p the details of their work more 
ily? G. S. 
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than 18 years and all it can show to its 
credit is a membership of less than 1200, 
mostly draftsmen employed in the U.S. 
Navy Yards. Yet, there is today, as Mr. 
Lewis stated, not only an intense interest in 
organization but scores of independent 
groups with a combined membership of at 
least ten thousand engineers, architects and 
chemists who, in our opinion could have 
been part of the organized labor move- 
ment and all in one union, had the A F of L 
bestirred itself or shown the least inter- 
est. 


During the year 1933-34 there was un- 
precedented sentiment for organization 
among technical men. In every important 
city of the Union, technical men got to- 
gether and formed groups. Where was the 
AF of? Its attitude was one of absolute 
indifference! 


At its convention in 1935 the AF of L 
did pass a resolution regarding the or- 
ganization of technical men but nothing 
came of it. 


It is to the everlasting discredit of the 
International Union that it remained at a 
standstill during the period since 1933— 
when every union increased its member- 
ship because of the unprecedented oppor- 
tunities. 


The FAECT had hoped through it’s affili- 
ation with the AFofL to unify the nu- 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 
Many men with the necessary training 
and experience find themselves on the 
scrap heap at an age when they are most 
able to contribute to the well-being of the 
community. Particularly is this true in the 
field of technical professionals. Here a man 
first begins to know his field after ten or 
fifteen years of actual experience. And it 
is precisely at that time that he is cut off 
from being able to compete in industry. 
Our organization is taking steps to pres- 
ent legislation to counteract this campaign 
against older men and women. If a man 
is physically able and willing, why should 
he be discriminated against because of his 

age? J. S. Jacoby, 

General Secretary Federation of 
Architects, Eng., Chem. & Technicians. 


OPPOSE WPA CURTAILMENT 


Petition Congressmen to Vote WPA Budget 

Under the auspices of four organizations, 
a concerted drive for public support of a 
continued and uncurtailed WPA program 
is now in full swing. The participating 
groups are the Federation, the Teachers’ 
Union Local 4538, A.F. of L., the City 
Projects Council and the Workers Alliance, 
members of these organizations forming a 
Legislative Committee, 

The Committee has already issued thou- 
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JOHN L. LEWIS GIVEN ORGANIZATIONAL IMPETUS IN RADIO BROADCAST 


merous existing groups and start a real 
organizational campaign. But President 
Rosemund of the IFTEADU, who has jur- 
isdiction in this field, has put up every 
possible obstacle to such affiliation. He is 
not only indifferent but fearful of organ- 
ization. 

All our appeals to President Green and 
other A F of L officials have fallen on deaf 
ears. Mr. Lewis’s remarks therefore give 
us new hope and encouragement. 

From the reports reaching our office we 
ean fully corroborate Mr. Lewis’s state- 
ment that the campaign of organization 
among industrial workers has aroused in- 
tense interest among technical men for for 
organization. 

Here are great opportunities. Will they 
also be missed? Will Mr. Green and the 
other A F of L leaders continue to be indif- 
ferent? 

How not to miss this opportunity will be 
the main problem of discussion at the 
FAECT special National Conference in 
Washington this month. 

We are confident that the technical men 
will, in the next few months, fulfill the ex- 
pectations expressed by Mr. Lewis in his 
radio broadeast,—“they too will avail them- 
selves of the opportunities to participate 
in the benefits of modern collective bar- 
gaining.” They too will organize and be- 
come articulate. 


sands of petitions, which are being signed 
not only by WPA workers but by the pub- 
lic at large as well. These petitions are 
directed to the Congressmen of each dis- 
trict with the request that he pledge him- 
self to vote for a new Congressional Ap- 
propriation Act which will provide jobs for 
all persons who are unemployed and in 
need, at prevailing trade union wages and 
sick leave with pay. The Congressman is 
also asked to vote for an immediate De- 
ficiency Appropriation of $1,250,000,000 to 
guarantee continued employment of those 
now on WPA until such time as private 
industry absorbs them. 

The Committee is also presenting the 
case of the WPA workers before business 
groups such as local Chambers of Com- 
merce and merchant associations, churches 
and community organizations. Where pos- 
sible, Congressmen have been visited at 
their homes or offices for the purpose of 
obtaining their support. 

The success of such a campaign is, of 
course, dependent upon the fullest coop- 
eration of the members of the Federa- 
tion as well as those of the other organi- 
zations. Every member is urged to obtain 
signatures to the petitions not only from 
his fellow workers but, even more impor- 
tant, from residents in his local neighbor- 
hood. 
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NEWS FROM THE CHAPTERS 


PITTSBURGH 


ORGANIZATION THRIVES 
ON COMPETITION 

Competition between the Private Indus- 
try, Civil Service and WPA Sections has 
resulted in a flood of application cards, 
initiation fees and dues. The initiative in 
this drive was a proposal made at a meet- 
ing of the WPA Section to offer a prize 
to the member of that Section who would 
bring in the greatest number of new 
members by December 25. The financial 
secretary has defied the members to bring 
in more application cards than he can take 
care of, and the three sections are striv- 
ingt to gain top honors in membership 
standing. 


COMMITTE PROTESTS 
WHOLESALE LAYOFFS 


The WPA Grievance Committee lodged 
a strong protest against the announced 
WPA layoffs with all local administrative 
bodies ,and with the Harrisburg and Wash- 
ington Administrations. The result of this 
protest was that those men who had al- 
ready received dismissal slips have been 
recalled to their projects. The WPA Sec- 
tion will continue to fight these dismissals. 
It is distributing a WPA Bulletin on all 
technical projects to keep the men posted 
on the course of events. 


CIVIL SERVICE ASKS 
WAGE RESTORATIONS 


The Civil Service Section is concentrat- 
ing all its efforts on the immediate prob- 
lem of the technical employees of the city, 
the inclusion of pay cut restorations in 
the 1937 budget. A brief on this matter 
asking restoration to the 1930 wage level 
has been presented to the Mayor, City 
Councilmen, Civic Organizations and City 
technical employees. The Section has also 
presented its argument at an open hearing 
before the City Council and feels confi- 
dent of success in its campaign. The Sec- 
tion feels that a victory in this campaign 
will pave the way for an intensified or- 
ganizational drive in the County, State and 
Federal departments in the Pittsburgh 
area. The technical men in several city 
departments have already been organized 
one hundred per cent. 


WASHINGTON 


DURAND CASE 
AWAITS DECISION 

The prosecution of the Durand case has 
ended and is now in the hands of the spe- 
cial committee for a decision. The Durand 
Committee of the Chapter feels certain that 
the decision will be favorable. Now that 
the work on this important case is finished, 
the Chapter looks forward to a new or- 
ganizational drive. It is expected that the 
decision in the Durand case will have an 
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important effect on the organization of 
new members and will be a potent stimu- 
lus to the cause of union labor in Wash- 
ington. 


STANDARDS LOCAL 
HEARS DR. HEYL 

Dr. Paul R. Heyl, Bureau of Standards 
Section chief, addressed the Standards lo- 
cal on the subject “What is Gravitation?” 
at the December 8 meeting. 

At, the December 17 meeting of the 
Chapter, Dr. Boris Sterne, well-known la- 
bor authority and editor of the “Labor 
Information Bulletin” of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, who covered the Tampa 
Convention of the A. F. of L. for the De- 
partment, discussed the Convention. 


WOMEN’S AUXILIARY 
OPENS DRIVE 

The Women’s Auxiliary of the Wash- 
ington Chapter has ‘begun a drive to or- 
ganize all wives and friends of Federation 
members. The Auxiliary is to be com- 
mended on the valuable aid it has given 
to the Chapter in the Durand case, the 
Procurement layoffs, jthe recent sympo- 
sium and the educational and social acti- 
vities of the Chapter. 

On January 16th the Chapter will hold a 
dance in the Dragon Room of the Ward- 
man Hotel. 


BOSTON 


MASS MEETING PROTESTS 
WPA DISMISSALS 

In cooperation with the men of three 
Somerville Technical Projects which are 
being closed, the Boston Chapter held a 
mass meeting at which a committee was 
elected to arrange a monster protest meet- 
ing at the State WPA headquarters. The 
meeting was addressed by Brother Martin 
Cooper, who’ represented the National of- 
fice. 

The Chapter has sent letters to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and to Harry L. Hopkins 
protesting the WPA dismissals as a viola- 
tion of the President’s pre-election prom- 
ises and the mandate of the people to 
maintain and increase WPA wherever pri- 
vate employment failed to change the em- 
ployment situation. The Chapter is also 
cooperating with the Massachusetts Com- 
mittee for Joint Action in order to support 
and unite all opposition to WPA dismissals. 

It has been decided to have the Execu- 
tive Council meet weekly during the next 
two months and to keep the Chapter 
headquarters open every evening, in order 
to be better able to oppose the drastic 
cuts planned and being executed on the 
WPA. 


CHAPTER ADDRESSED 
BY PROMINENT SPEAKERS 


Edward Allen, President of the Boston 
Local of the Newspaper Guild of America 


and prominent feature writer for the Bos- 
ton Herald, addressed a recent open meet- 
ing on the rise and development of the 
Newspaper Guild. At a second meeting 
Dr. B. S. Krishnar, formerly associated 
with the London School of Political Econ- 
omy, and Professor J. L. Turner discussed 
the Rise and Spread of Fascism. Both 
men are now members of the very active 
WPA Lecture Bureau. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 
FOR THE NEW YEAR 


The newly elected chapter officers are: 
President, Edwin S. Parker; Vice-president, 
Howard Nangle; Treasurer, Bessie Lif- 
land; Corresponding Secretary, Robert P, 
Walsh; Financal Secretary, Timothy Keane; 
Recording Secretary, Alexander Elan. A 
new grievance committee was also elected 
with Vice-president Howard Nangle as 
chairman. 


DETROIT 


FAECT ACTIVE IN 
KELSEY-HAYES STRIKE 


Members of the Detroit Chapter of the 
FAECT are taking an active part in the 
sit-down strike at the plant of the Kelsey- 
Hayes Wheel Company. 

The Kelsey-Hayes Company, where 
5,000 employees have been affected by stay- 
in strikes, produces wheels, brakes, rims 
and hubs for most of the big automobile 
companies. The stay-in at the Detroit plant 
began when the employees charged the 
management with breaking its promise to 
continue negotiations with the union com- 
mittee. 

The Federation has representation on 
the present negotiating committee. The 
strike is moving towards a successful con- 
clusion, a minimum wage of 75 cents an 
hour for all workers having already been 
won. 


NEW YORK 


The New York Chapter has started the 
new year right by moving into its new 
headquarters in the loft building at 114 
East 16th St. In addition to large offices 
for each of the sections, the Executive 
Committee, and the Finance Committee, 
space has been provided for the Chapter 
School. There will be a reading room am 
a library and a meeting room to accom 
modate about 125 persons. 


PRIVATE INDUSTRY 
A number of new groups have been OF 


ganized in the Structural field, in the At 


chitectural field and in the Chemical field: 
It is expected that some very definite 
action will be taken in one and possibly 
two large drafting rooms, which are 2 
torious for the low wages paid to drafts 
men and designers. Two pamphlets 4% 
now at the printer’s on organization in 
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vivate industry. One of them will deal 
vith the problems faced by the structural 
iraftsmen and the other on conditions in 
he shipbuilding field. 


In the past month, more than 50 chap- 
sr members have left the WPA for em- 
ployment in the engineering field. It is ex- 
jected that organization in this direction 
fill take rapid strides as a consequence. 
The Engineers Section is preparing draft 
sgislation on professional. licensing and 
n private employment agencies for pres- 
mtation to the State Legislature next 
nonth. An attorney has been engaged to 
repare the legislation in a form which will 
immediately presentable in Senate and 
ssembly Committees. 


IPPOSE AGE LIMIT 

An interesting feature of new trends 
yhich organization is taking in the New 
ork Chapter is that connected with the 
ampaign against disbarment of technical 
jen 35 years and over from many large 
ndustrial enterprises. While the profes- 
ional sections are organizing a vigorous 
ampaign against this practice in their 
espective fields, the Civil Service Section 
the Chapter is taking similar steps in 


HEAR! 
ATTEND! 


Dr. OTTO NEURATH, Con- 
sultant, N. Y. Worlds Fair. 


Architects Section Meeting 
at FAECT Headquarters 


114 East 16th Street, New York 
MONDAY, JANUARY 18, 1937, 8 P. M. 


GENERAL MEMBERSHIP MEETING 
NEW YORK CHAPTER 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 28, 1937, at 8 P. M. 


opposition to the disbarment of technical 
professionals over 44 years of age from 
civil service examinations. At the pro- 
posed National Conference, to take place in 
Washington, on January 16th and 17th, 
the New York Chapter plans to present 
legislation against the above practice to 
be offered for adoption in the session of 
the coming 75th Congress. 


WPA DISMISSALS 
CAMPAIGN AGAINST 

The WPA Section has been highly suc- 
cessful in the campaign it has carried on 
against dismissals on a number of the 
largest WPA projects employing technical 
men. However, it considers its campaign 
only begun, since many technical men con- 
tinue to be dismissed from the projects. 
The Section has collected hundreds of dol- 
lars toward the dismissal fund which has 
been founded to carry on activities both 
in the city and in Washington in connec- 
tion with the reinstatement of all those 
dismissed and the continuation and ex- 
pansion of those projects now threatened 
with disbandment. The work of the WPA 
organizer has proven highly fruitful and 
hundreds of new members have joined the 
Federation. 


SCHOOL PUBLISHES 
TEXT BOOK 

With the beginning of the new year the 
Federation School will launch its first 
text book. The subject matter will concern 
itself with problems and theory underly- 
ing structural design and will include a 
complete set of questions and answers 
given at all previous professional licensing 
examinations. It is expected that other 
texts now in process of preparation will 
be released during the coming months. A 
feature of the coming term’s curriculum 
will be the introduction of a model build- 
ing workshop in connection with the Ar- 
chitectural courses which will be offered. 
THE WOMEN’S AUXILIARY 

The Women’s Auxiliary of the Chapter 
which has been most active in connection 
with WPA dismissals and has enlisted the 
cooperation of the wives of a number of 
Federation members, is now extending its 
activities into helping organizational work 
in private industry in addition to its self- 
imposed tasks connected with improving 
the social activities of the Chapter. 

On New Year’s Eve, the Chapter held 
a successful and jolly dance and at its 
new headquarters. 


WASHINGTON IRVING HIGH SCHOOL 
Irving Place and East 16th St., N.Y. 


1. Report of the National Conference at Washington, D.C. 
2. Nomination of officers for annual election. 


F. A. E. C. T. 
26 East 17th Street, 
New York City. 


Enclosed find one dollar for which you will please send me 
12 issues of the BULLETIN OF THE F. A. B.C. T. 
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NUARY, 1937 


QUALITY UNION PRINTERS 


347 East 72nd Street, New York City 


Butterfield 8-9228 
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FAECT SCHOOL 
114 East 16th Street, New York 


Courses to be given during the spring semester in: 
ARCHITECTURE — ENGINEERING — CHEMISTRY 


Registration begins January 18th, 1937, 
Classes begin February 15th, 1937. 
Classes end June 26th, 1937. 

® 


CURRICULUM 
e 
COURSES IN PREPARATION FOR LICENSING 
AL-1 Building Laws 
AL-2 Architectural Practice 
AL-3 History of Architecture 
AL-4 Architectural Design, Planning and 
Composition Ls 
AL-5 Building Materials and Methods of 
Construction 
AL-6 Mechanical Equipment of Buildings 
AL-7 Structural Design 
° 


DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE 
A-1 Creative Architecture 
A-2 Beaux Arts Atelier 
e 


DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 
E-1 Heating, Ventilating, Air Conditioning 
E-2 Elementary Structural Design 
E-3 Analysis of Statistically indeterminate 
Structures—Part 2 
Registration for Part 1, Fall semester only. 
E-4 Structural Detailing 
E-5 Surveying 
E-6 Marine Design—Ship Drafting 
E-7 Electrical Course for Architects 
E-8 Electrical Course for P. E. License 
e 


DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY 
C-1 Technology of Paints, Varnishes, Colors and 
Allied Products 
C-2 Chemistry of Heterocyclic Compounds 
C-3 Non-Communication of Vacuum Tubes 
C-4 Elementary Calculus 
C-5 Outline of Recent Advances in Bacteriolog 
_C-6 Food Analysis " 
NOTE: Registration for C-5 and C-6 for fall 
semester only. 
° ‘ 
DEPARTMENT OF CULTURAL EDUCATION 
G-1 Mathematics 
G-2 Water Color Technique 


G-3. Public Speaking 
G-4 History of American Labor 
e 


PURPOSE—THE FAECT SCHOOL was founded in February 
1936, as a cooperative undertaking of the FEDERATION OF 
ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, CHEMISTS, and TECHNI- 
CIANS. Its purpose is to aid technical men and women who 
wish to advance in their respective professional fields and 
are preparing for their license examinations. 

FACULTY—The instructors are active professional men who are 
specialists in the technical field. 

ADMISSION—Courses are open to all employees, unemployed and 
students in the technical field. 

FEES—Nominal fees are charged to meet operating expenses to 
assure continuation of the school. 

NOTE—For descriptive information, send for the F.A.E.C.T. 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM or come in for an interview. 


NATIONAL OFFICERS 
Robert Mifflin Sentman, President 


Jules EK, Korchien, Secretary Guy K, Young, Treasurer 
Regional Vice-Presidents 


Visscher Boyd, Philadelphia Thomas H, Creighton, New York 
Harold H, Theiss, Boston Frank J. Kornacker, Chicago 
Lewis Berne, Washington Oo. B. Allen, Pittsburgh 


Hugh B. Johnson, Rochester 


CHAPTER SECRETARIES 


Baltimore, Md. Los Angeles, Calif. Rochester, N. Y. 

*Pp. G. Ackerman *Box 786 *James M. Timmeng 

105 BE. Pleasant St. Station ‘H” 77 South Ave. 

Room 401 Room 202 
Nassau-Suffolk 


Boston, Mass. *P.O.B. 282 
*Robert P. Walsh Mineola, N. Y. Se a Dita 
6 Boylston Place Rooinle49if . 


Newark, N. J. 
Chicago, Ill. *H, A. FE. 810 F Street, NW 


*64 BD. Jackson Blvd 315 Plane St. 
Westchester, N. Y, 


Room 835 
New York, N. Y. George Weeks 
*Joseph S. Jacoby Box 244 


Cleveland, Ohio 
E..White Plains, N.Y, 


“Orval. P. Plymale 119 B. 18 St. 
2077 Hast 4th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Prospect-Fourth *Visscher Boyd 
Bldg. 1206 Walnut St. 


*Care of Federa- | 
tion of Arehitects, 
Engineers, Chemists | 


Detroit, Mich. Pittsburgh, Pa. and Technicians, 
Arthur Wilson *Max Aber Chapter Head- 
13535 Woodward 424 Fourth Ave. quarters. 

Ave. Room 221 


F. A E. C. T. SCHOOL 
112 East 19th Street, N.Y.C, 
Office Hours Daily, 6 P.M. to 9 P.M. 
except Saturday 
Please send me the F.A E.C.T. School Catalog. I am in- 
terested in registering for tie following courses: 


Note: Courses not mentioned in present curriculum can be 

arranged upon application. Such application should be 
sent in promptly to facilitate necessary arrangements. 
NAME 


ADDRESS 


F, A. E. C. T. 
26 East 17th Street, 
New. York City. 
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me 12 issues of the BULLETIN OF ‘THH F.. A. Hye; T. 
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SEEING AND HEARING 
IS BELIEVING i 

DROP IN AT THE FEDERATION CHAPTER — 
IN YOUR CITY. GET ACQUAINTED. SEE” 
FOR YOURSELF HOW THE ORGANIZATION | 
WORKS .FOR YOUR INTERESTS. THEN | 
JOIN IT. | 


